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sent to the manager, at the 
Memorabilia. 


HIS that follows is not bellettristic trif- 
ling: it is a correction of Totalitarian- 
ism ; vo, the illustrations are from literature. 
Poets seem under a curious necessity of 
supplying us with the aptest definitions of 
themselves. either intentionally or uncon- 
sciously. And the more unconsciously the 
better, else we may find the most restlessly 
active and fully-occupied of men describing 
himself as ‘‘ the idle singer of an empty day.’ 
But Swinburne’s line: ‘‘ Being no more a 
singer but a song’’ is as exactly Swinburne 
as one could wish: there was as little as 
possible of a man behind his poetry. Behind 
The Angel in the House’ is a very intriguing 
and when Aunt Maude speaks 2f 
onoria’s fiancé as ‘‘ Half Puritan, half 
Cavalier,” we come to perceive that the 
author has very neatly touched-off himself ; 
which at first seems paradoxical, for one 
would have said that he of all men was never 
anything by halves. Half-men are contem 
tible, but a Half-and-Half man is a whole 
man. Such was Dante. At a time when one 
must be either an Imperialist or a Papalist, 
he was an Imperialist, an anti-Papalist, and 
a Papist. Having to choose between Church 
and State, he chose Church and State, and 
had the highest Christian authority for doin 
so. ‘‘ We owe a double but not a divid 
allegiance,’’ as Parson Homer Wilbur put it. 
For the totalitarian State all that can be said 
was said by Macaulay of republican Rome: 
Then none was for a party, 
Then all were for the state. 
Good ; but the individual man was not all for 
the State, the State was also for him. Ki 
ling, another whole man, recognized this 
mutuality : : 
Who lives if dies 
Who dies if England lives ? 
But who lives if the totalitarian State lives? 
Fascism is a less insidious totalitarianism 


than the German, as not being based on an 
ideology, but rooted in a healthy impatience, 
impatience such as Kipling’s when he spoke 
of ‘‘ flanneled fools at the wicket and muddied 
oafs at the goal’? when Rifle Clubs were 
want 

Carlyle was a Fascist—an impatient man. 
Ruskin was a Totalitarian—a theoretic man. 
In order to carry out certain beneficial re- 
forms, he says that ‘‘ the Government must 
have an authority over the people of which 
we now do not so much dream.’’ (It has 
been dreamed since.) 

sed quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes ? 

‘*The condition upon which God hath given 
liberty to man is eternal vigilance.’’ 


Is it in the Letters to Mary Gladstone that 

Lord Acton writes to this effect: “‘ My 
life is a ceaseless struggle to make out the 
inner point of view’’? (This is a Query.) 
We agree that no reading of any great or 
fine mind can be too alert, too sensitive. too 
minute, but we have to confess that our read- 
ing of Jane Austen has not been such as to 
equip us with answers to all the questions 
stirred up in a second article by Q. D. Leavis 
in Serutiny (Jan., 1942) on ‘‘ ‘ Lady Susan’ 
into ‘ Mansfield Park ’.’’ It is our disadvan- 
tage (and blame) not yet to have read the Life, 
Letters, and Minor Writings; but to have 
read ‘ Mansfield Park’ should be sufficient to 
pass our examination on Jane Austen in that 
novel. The questions are our own: Mrs. 
Leavis makes assertions. Is Mary Crawford 
at once so subtle and realistic a study and 
vet so loaded with the author’s animus? Is 
the moral tone of the novel to be ‘‘ seen to have 
been written in’’ ? i.e., to have been patched 
upon a story which at first existed without it. 
Was there a conscious change between ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice’ and ‘ Mansfield Park’ most 
naturally to be accounted for by ‘a religious 
change of heart ’’? And if this is so, has it 
‘shaken the sound moral taste she had hith- 
erto possessed ’’? Is there a “collapse of 
control at times in ‘ Mansfield Park’”’? 
Does Jane Austen take sides against Mary 
Crawford? Are we “made to feel’’ that Jane 
Austen considers a speech of Mary’s to Fanny 
about Henry’s courtship—a speech ‘‘ reason- 
able as it is and based as it is on knowledge of 
one order of life’’—to be ‘‘ distasteful,” 
‘* offensive and revealing a shallow nature”? 
Is Edmund the mouthpiece of Jane, and not 
Jane the mouthpiece of Edmund and every- 
one else? Is it true that ‘‘ Fanny, like 
Edmund, has no substance ’’ ? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SCOTT’S ‘LETTERS ON 
DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT ’: 
OUTSIDE CONTRIBUTORS. 


I 


OON after accepting Lockhart’s suggestion 
that he write ‘‘ one little tome on Witch- 
craft’? for John Murray’s Family Library, 
Sir Walter Scott enlisted the help of Robert 
Pitcairn, whose ‘ Ancient Criminal Trials in 
Scotland’ was then serially issuing from the 
press. Pitcairn forwarded to Scott on Mar. 
6, 1830, ‘‘ part of his transcripts of Trials for 
Witchcraft ’’ between 1610 and 1630. Subse- 
quent letters of Mar. 7, Apr. 27, and June 3 
contain remarks on witchcraft literature and 
accompany papers which help to explain 
Scott’s references to parts of the ‘ Ancient 
Criminal Trials’ which had not then been 
ublished. Pitcairn sometimes mentioned the 
Fificulty of deciphering faded and illegible 
manuscripts. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find him sending an inaccurate gong 
in an undated letter (probably June or July 
1830) : 

1608 Dec. 1. The Erle of Mar declarit to ye 
Counsall that sum wemen wer tane in Broichtoun 
as Witches—and being put to ane Assyse and con- 
vict, albeit thay perseverit constant in thair denyell 
to the end, zit thay wer burnit quick, aftir sic ane 
crewell maner, that sum of thame deit in despair, 
renunceand and _blasph d—and vtheris, half 
brunt, brak ovt of the fyre and wes cast in quick 
in it agane, quhill thay wer brunt to the deid. 

Scott used this vivid passage in his ‘ Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft,’ pp. 315-16, 
modernizing Broichtoun to Broughton, a 
regality which ‘‘ embraced Rely, Canon- 

ate, Leith, and other suburban parte of 

inburgh.’’ For his few words of commen- 
tary, Scott had Pitcairn’s authority: ‘‘ After 
many fruitless searches for the Regality books 
of Broughton, one of the most important & 
extensive Baron Courts in Scotland—(em- 
bracing Holyrood, Canongate, Leith, and the 
suburbs of Edt. &c.) I have satisfied myself 
they have perished.’””? The manuscript sources 
actually read breichtun and breichin, the 
Brechin of modern Forfarshire. (‘ Miscel- 
laneous Collections,’ MS. 34.2.16, f. 310; 
‘Minutes of Parliament Council and 
Exchecker,’ collected by (Sir Thomas Hamil- 
ton) the Earl of Haddington, MS. 34.2.2, 
Vol. ii., f. 370 v. — National Library of 
Scotland.) 


-Hemingway’s 


As soon as news of Scott’s projected work 
got abroad, persons interested in the subject 

gan to proffer the author materials and 
advice. 4 W. Hanshall, for one, mailed a 
copy of ‘The Wonderfull Discoverie of 
Witches’ from Reading on Apr. 25 and com- 
mented : 

So late as 1636 three women were executed for 
Witchcraft at Chester. Of their trials there is no 
record; but I will readily supply you with all the 
particulars known, if desirable. 

Even now a cnpene belief in the possibility of 
communication with the Devil exists in the secluded 
districts of Wales; and the superstition of the in- 
habitants has even associated a Saint with the Evil 
One. On the borders of Denbighshire is a well, 
called ‘ Fynnon Elian,’ and it is believed that when 
a mischief is intended against any one, it is neces- 
sary only to write the name of the proscribed in- 
dividual on paper or any other substance, and 
plunge it into the well, in order to ensure some dire 
mishap. I have in my possession notes of a trial 
relative to the mysterious well, which took place 
on the Welsh Circuit within the last ten or twelve 
years. The traditions of Wales are as abundant 
in the marvellous as those of Scotland—or the 
of Continent and hitherto 

e Principality is almost untou 

ir Hugh Walpole, Vol. xx.] 

Further information about the execution at 
Chester in 1636 would be valuable; it is not 
mentioned in Wallace Notestein’s ‘ List of 
Cases of Witchcraft,’ ‘A History of Witch- 
craft in England from 1558 to 1718,’ or in the 
‘List of public Executions’ in Joseph 
i ‘History of the City of 
Chester.’ 

On May 10, Sir Francis Freeling sent a 
list of 202 items in his ‘‘ Collection of 
Diablerie which you may desire to consult in 
the progress of your Work.’’ The list, now 
among the Abbotsford MSS. in the National 
Library of Scotland, is endorsed by Scott 
‘*Ghost books,’’ but he seems to have been 
too pressed for time to take advantage of this 
courteous offer. Or Scott may have felt that 
his own collection was sufficiently extensive, 
for, as Lockhart says, ‘‘ he had long possessed 
anate materials in his thorough mastery of 
perhaps the most curious library of diablerie 
that ever man collected.”” However, he did 
use in his ‘Letters on Demonology,’ pp. 
317-29, the copy of a seventeenth-century 
witchcraft trial which an anonymous corres 

ondent placed at his disposal on May 31. 

he case was later published in a separate 
pamphlet, c. 1855, at Ardrossan and Salt- 
coats, ‘Trial, Confession, and Execution of 
Isobel Inch, John Stewart, Margaret Barclay 
and Isobel Crawford, for Witchcraft, at 
Irvine, anno 1618.’ 
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Scott’s quest for supernatural anecdotes to 
enliven his work may be illustrated by Sir 


Samuel Shepherd’s letter of July 17, written 


in reply to a query about a narrative which 
had grown shadowy in the novelist’s 
capacious, but rather shifty, memory ; 

I have just received a letter from our friend the 
Chief Commissioner in which he writes to me an 
extract from a letter from you to him inquiring 
the particulars of a Ghost Story which you think 
you heard from me; that is of a Ghost appearing 
to the King’s Solicitor and desiring him to prose- 
cute a certain man who had murdered him and 
that the sceptical Lawyer informed the Ghost he 
was mistaken in the Man—now I really don’t re- 
collect ever to have told you such an anecdote, for 
I am sure I never heard it myself; it must therefore 
have been communicated to you by some more 
inventive english lawyer than myself. I remember 
a ludicrous Circumstance of a ghostlike sort once 
happening, but it is not at all like the Case to which 
you allude. [Scott Letter-Books, Vol. xxiii.] 

We need not go into Sir Samuel’s rather 
pointless story of a ghost in court. 

‘Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft’ 
was published on Sept. 21, 1830, and was fol- 
lowed by a second edition about Dec. 24 of the 
same year, the title-page being postdated 1831. 
Once Scott’s work was definitely before the 
public, acquaintances, general readers, and 
reviewers took up the task of correction and 
elucidation, often with an eye to future 
changes on the author’s part. W. S. Rose’s 
criticism, however, was alone given effect, 
extracts from his letter (undated, probably 
late September) — utilized as notes in the 
second edition, pp. 37 and 350. The first 
extract - lements Rose’s own story of a 
Catholic soldier who sat down on the ghost of 
hisconfessor and found it an illusion, and the 
second _ the rather disappointing factual 
basis of Lord Lyttelton’s famous apparition 
story. (‘Scott Letter-Books,’ Vol. xxi.) 

Other epistolary corrections may be briefly 
summarized: Oct. 8,—James Alderson sug- 

that his father, Dr. John Alderson, was 
the first to account ‘‘ for the appearance of 
without preternatural agency,” 
and to use the case of Nicolai as an illustra- 
tion (‘Letters on Demonology,’ pp. 21 ff.) ; 
Oct. 12,Robert Carruthers, editor of the 
Inverness Courier, pointed out that the execu- 
tion of Mrs, Mary Hickes and her nine-year- 
old daughter Elizabeth for witchcraft at 
Huntingdon on July 28, 1716, recounted in 
sough’s ‘Camden,’ was later than the judi- 
cial sentence of Susan Edwards, Mary 
Trembles, and Temperance Lloyd in 1682 (op. 
cit., p. 270) ; Oct. 23,—David Craigie observed 
that Dr. Gregory used to relate the case of a 
patient visited by a spectre hag as “‘ an evi- 


dent example of epilepsy,” not of apoplexy 
(op. cit., p. 25); Oct. 26,—Mrs. Hughes did 
not want to be impudent, but Tring was in 
Hertfordshire, not in Staffordshire—‘‘ I re- 
member going through Tring in my road from 
Aylesbury to St Albans & being ‘told it was 
the place where the shocking occurrence took 

lace’’ (op. cit., p. 272); Oct. 28,—Robert 

—— wrote of the apparition of the 
Brocken Mountain and of similar phenomena 
on_the Westmorland hills—‘‘ In September 
1828, it was my good fortune, to witness a 
Phenomenon of this nature, on the top of the 
Skiddaw in Cumberland,” the account of 
which as printed in the Liverpool Journal 
was enclosed (op. cit., p. 390); Nov. 3,— 
Thomas Keightley wanted to know whether 
Scott had omitted mentioning his ‘ Fairy 
Mythology ’ “‘ from contempt of it, ignorance 
of its existence or forgetfulness for I know no 
other cause ’’; Dec. 9,—Charles Edward H. 
Orpen, Secretary for some years to the Irish 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, wished to correct 
one of Scott’s generalizations—‘‘ No Deaf and 
Dumb person ever, without instruction, 
originated the idea of a Deity, or of a future 
state, or of a resurrection, or of a soul, or of 
moral duty, distinct from man’s opinion and 
sanction & &c”’ (op. cit., p. 4). (‘ Seott 
Letter-Books,’ Vol. xxi; references to ‘ Letters 
on Demonology ’ give the pages which Scott’s 
correspondents had in mind.) 

The following year, 1831, Scott’s fan-mail 
on the supernatural decreased in volume. But 
on Feb. 15, J. F. Russell submitted his re- 
flections on the unearthly, in which he 
endeavoured to prove the existence of spirits. 
‘1. On the testimony of Holy Writ—2. On 
the fact that a belief in Supernatural beings 
is the first lesson impressed by Nature on the 
human mind, & 3. On the suffrage of the 
ancient Fathers & the opinions of modern 
writers. . . Surely these testimonies are of 
weight sufficient to counterbalance statements 
of those who would attribute every occurrence 
seemingly supernatural to the working of a 
disordered imagination, or resolve them into 
mere coincidences, because they imagine them 
to be contrary to the law of Nature.’’ From 
Lerwick on Feb. 26, came A. Edmondstone’s 
praise of Scott’s “‘ acquaintance with the 
medico-metaphysical mentality of man,’’ to- 
gether with a personal declaration of faith: 

‘Every argument which I have either seen, 
or heard urged on this subject [of the nature 
of apparitions] resolves itself into a begging 
of the question—such as, ‘cui bono,—it must 
have been a visual deception—the person who 
saw the spectre must have been thinking or 
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dreaming about it shortly before, or, he must 
have been sick, or tipsy at the time of seeing 
it.’ &c. But a mens sana in corpore sano can- 
not give into such sceptical garrulity ... I 
hope soon to be able to give you a correct 
statement of a most remarkable instance of 
this kind [meeting and conversing with the 
apparition of a person whose death was then 
unknown] which occurred in Lerwick some 
years ago, the person who met with it being 
still alive, healthy sober and sensible.” 

On Mar. 17, James Dobie wrote Scott that, 
after considerable investigation, he could find 
no evidence that ‘‘ some of our clan have 
shewn their belief in their ghostly origin by 
adopting the spectre passant on their shield in 
allusion to it ’’ (see ‘ Letters on Demonology, 

P: 97-8, and ‘The Monastery,’ ch. 
Scott Letter-Books,’ Vol. xxii.) 

Fellow authors and antiquaries took up 
their pens again to discourse on a stimulating 
hobby. T. Crofton Croker’s correspondence 
with Scott had begun shortly after the publi- 
cation of his ‘ Fairy Legends and Traditions 
of the South of Ireland ’ (1825), in the second 
edition of which (1826) he included a folk-lore 
letter from the novelist, dated Apr. 27, 1825. 
The appearance of Scott’s ‘ Letters on Demon- 
ology,’ with its pleasant reference to Croker 
(p. 129), thus offered an excellent opportunity 
for further communication on the marvellous. 
Having read that work ‘“‘ with peculiar inter- 
est,’’ Croker entered into considerable detail 
about a very early witchcraft trial—that of 
Dame Alice Kyteler in 1324, concluding his 
letter of Nov. 5, 1830, with an illuminating 
genevalization : 

However prevalent the belief in fairies may be 
in Ireland Witchcraft appears to have had, com- 
paratively: speaking but tew Advocates——When I 
amused myself by collecting Supernatural tales in 
Ireland, I found Witch Stories were rarely to be 
met with—Among the German Palatines in the 
County of Limerick, Witches however were gener- 
ally believed to have existed, and this is a strong 
jane of the importation of the Superstition.—At 

t of the Superstition with its modern attributes. 
—The Hags introduced into the Irish Legends are 
essentially a different class of beings from the 
English Witch of the Seventeenth Century. They 
have much of the poetry of Shakespeare’s Weird 
Sisters about their appearance and actions. . . 

I have much which I wish to add on the subject 
of Irish historical Ghosts, but I fear I have already 
too far taken up your time.—If however the subject 
has any interest for you, I am quite ready to resume 
my pen on the slightest hint. [Scott Letter-Books, 
Vol. xxi.] 

This letter accompanied a description of a 
triad of witches, Ah, Lann, and Leona, which 
was translated from an Irish manuscript of 
the sixteenth century. These crones, like 


those of ‘ Macbeth ’ and ‘ The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,’ were ‘‘ frightful beyond descrip. 
tion, with red and fiery-looking eyes and long 
lank grizzly hair hanging down dishevelled 
over cadaverous countenances.’’ [The trans. 
lation, having been separated from its cover. 
ing letter, is among the Abbotsford MS$§,, 
National Library of Scotland. In his chapter 
on “Fairies and Supernatural Agency,” 
‘ Researches in the South of Ireland ’ (1824), 
Croker had already presented Dame ‘‘Ketyll” 
(cf. William Camden) and the three witches 
to the | 

Alexander Dyce was reminded of Scott's 
demonological essays by the promise of a copy 
of ‘The Trial of Duncan Perig,’ edited for 
the Bannatyne Club (1831) by Sir Walter, 
who had written: ‘‘ I will by Whit- 
taker, a little curious tract of murder, in 
which a ghost is the gp. evidence. The 
spirit did not carry his point, however; for 
the apparition, though it should seem the men 
were guilty, threw so much ridicule on the 
whole story, that they were acquitted.’’ Dyce 
replied on Apr. 5, 1831: 

I shall be much gratified by your obliging present 
of the Ghost-tract. Stories of apparitions have 
always excited in me an intense interest. I could 
relate to you one or two, of very modern date, so 
extraordinary, that they would almost require a 
new Chapter in your onology to refute them. 
They all agree in one respect,—that the ghost was 
i 
[Scott Letter-Books, Vol. xxii.] 

Coteman O. Parsons. 

College of the City of New York. 

(To be concluded.) 


NOTES ON THE ‘ OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 
Phrases antedated. 
1866-(1873). 
Like A Brrp (5. c. Supp.). ‘ Paris,’ by F. 
p. 19 (Strand Printing (., 


‘Tl do it like a bird.” 


1821-(1869). 
Bive Moon (13). ‘ Real Life in London, 
by Pierce Egan, Vol. i., p. 163, and foot- 


nad (Methuen, 1905, based on 1821 edi- 
tion) : 
‘* How’s Harry and Ben ?—haven’t seen you 
this blue moon.’’t 
1846-(1861). 
To Take a Lear Our or a Boox. ‘The 


1 Blue moon; this is usually intended to imply 4 
long time. 


17 


18 
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zziology of the British Drama,’ by ig’s whisper.’’2 
a’Beckett, p . 81 (Punch, 1-(1837). “i 
That” is indeed ‘ighing a leaf out of the In Queer Srreer (2.b). ‘Real Life in 


book of nature.”’ 


1853. 

‘Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount Par- 
nassus,’ by J. R. Planché, p. 16 (Lacy, 
no date). (Produced: Haymarket 
Theatre 28 Mar. 1853) : 

“You want a leaf or two out of my book.”’ 

1777-(1884). 

Up to THE Eyes (2. c). ‘Know Your Own 
Mind,’ by Arthur Murphy, ‘ Works,’ 
Vol. iv, p. 22 (Produced ; 22 Feb. 1777): 

“Up to his eyes Sir Richard was in love 
with her.’ 

1811-(1844). 

In Hien Featuer (I. 2. b). ‘ Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, 
Vol..ii, p. 176 (Bentley, 1838), quoting 
letter dated 24 Dec. 1811. 

“T assure you I high feather.” 

1845-(1851). 

To Cook (Somrone’s) Goose (4.b). ‘ The 
Golden Fleece,’ by J. R. Planché, p. 6. 
(Lacey. No date.) (Produced: 
market Theatre, 25 Mar., 1845) : 

“To save my bacon I must "cook his goose.”’ 

1826-(1893). 

Func tHe Harcuer (2). ‘ Recollections of 
og O’Keefe, Vol. i, p. 147 (Colburn, 

“Saying this, I do not myself fling the 
hatchet, as Daly told me the circumstance 
the last time he was in London.”’ 


1821-(1849). 


Att Lomparp STREET TO A CHINA ORANGE. 
an Life in London,’ Vol. i, p. 54 (1905- 
1821) : 

“Beat him hollow, it was all Lombard- 
street to a china orange.’ 

1852-(1863). 

Monkey Up (IIT, 13). ‘The Good Woman 
in the Wood,’ by J. R. Planché, p. 27. 
(French. No ‘date. ) (Produced: Lyceum 
Theatre, 27 Dec., 1852): 

I'm short in stature—that I don’t deny, 
But put my monkey up, I’m six feet high. 


‘The Discreet Princess,’ by J. R. Planché, 
PB 23 (Lacy. No date.) (Produced: 
lympic Theatre, 26 Dec., 1855) : 
~ You can’t imagine how uncommon funky, 
You'll Bd ra once you quite put up my 


1821- 1837). 
A Pic’s Wuisrer (13.c). ‘Real Life in 
London,’ Vol. i, p. 123 and Footnote 
1905-1821) : 
lad nibbled the bait, and was off in a 


London,’ Vol. i, p. 21 (1905-1821) : 

fe Limping Billy was also evidently in 

queer-street,’’ 
1860-(1879). 

To Come Out Strone (1.c). ‘ The Players, 
Vol. i, No. 19, p. 147 (1860) : 

“When he came out ‘strong’ at a fancy 
dress ball.’’ 

1756-(1810). 

To Swear Like a Trooper (1.b). ‘ The 
Englishman returned from Paris,’ by 
Samuel Foote, Vol. ii, p. 21. (Lowndes, 
1780). (Produced Covent Garden 
Theatre, 3 Feb., 1756) : 

‘“ His Cloaths are all Dirt, and he swears 
like a trooper.” 


Aliens’? antedated. 
1842-(1850). 
Apanpon. The Times of 14 Jan., 1842: 
“There is about them [naval authors] a 
genuine gaiety and abandon—a thorough 
heartfelt devotion to their subject.’’ 
1 
‘ Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ by William 
Toynbee, Vol. ii, p. 363. (Chapman and 
Hall, 1921), quoting diary of 26 April, 
1847 : 


‘““T did not on that account give way, but 
the inspiration is lost, the perfect aban- 
don, under which one goes out of ye 
self, is impossible unless you enjoy the 
perfect sympathy of an audience.’ 

1860-(1868 

prt860) ‘ The Players,’ Vol. i, No. 1, p. 7 

the new theatre will be a per- 
fect temple of Thalia.” 

1827-(1845). 

ar ‘Reminiscences of Thomas Dib- 

din,’ Vol. i, p. 144. (Colburn, 1827) : 

full house, and no inconsiderable 
cadeau from almost every leading family 
in the place.’ 

1828-(1836). 

Cavatina. ‘Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre,’ by John Ebers, p. 262. (Ains- 
worth, 1828) : 

‘« And it was said that the manner in which 
he sang a cavatina in ‘ Ameliano in 
Palmyra’ operated in determining the 
composer’s style.” 

1831. 

‘ A Playwright’s Adventures,’ by Frederick 

Reynolds, p. 136. (Longman, 1831) : 


2 Pig’s whisper; a very common term for speed. 
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“Your glees and cavatina excellent.’’ 
1804-(1847). 

Cuasse (2). ‘Memoirs of Macklin,’ 


Anonymous [Cooke], p. 168. (Asperne, 
1804) : 


“He was chasseed from almost every 


theatre.” 

1860-(1903). 
ComBLe (2 Supp.). ‘Dramatic Reminis- 
cences,’ by rge Vandenhoff, p. 66. 


(Cooper and Hotten, 1860) : 
“ This put the comble to his annoyance.”’ 
1842-(1853). 

Coup (2.b). ‘ Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ 
Vol. ii, p. 177 (1912), quoting diary of 26 
June, 1842 

“* Set out by railway to Rugby. A very roué 
and low couple were put into my coupé.”’ 

1839-(1849). 
DrseuNE Dansant. ‘ Blue Beard,’ by J. R. 


Planché, p. 8. (Lacy. No date.) (Pro- 
duced: Olympic Theatre, 2 Jan., 1839) 
I mean to give a breakfast and a ball, 
A “dejeuné dansant ” quite the rage is 
At the west end. What ho! you rascal pages, 
1856-(1862). 

Lorertts. ‘ Journal of a London Playgoer,’ 
by Henry Morley, p. 136. (Routledge, 
1866), quoting ponte of 31 May, 1856: 

“Traviata, the lost one, the girl gone 
astray, otherwise the Parisian lorette.” 


1813-(1847). 
Mavvaris SvveEr. Romilly-Edgeworth 
Letters, 1813-1818,’ by Samuel H. Ron- 
illy, p. 56. (Murray, 1936), quoting 


letter of 12 Aug. [1813]: 
“The youngest son, who was a very mau- 
vais sujet, has just been killed in a duel.” 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


AENEID IX., 530—544. 
(An attempt at a close version.) 


Vast to the uplook stood a tower, erect with gangway high, 

Well placed; which, using all their force, all the Italians try 

To storm and overthrow, while Trojans vie in its defence 

With stones, and through the open loopholes hurl in volleys dense 
Their missiles. Turnus first a fire-dart threw with violence 

And fixed the flame upon its side; which heightened by the wind 
Seized on the timbers and took hold of doorposts half calcined. 
Within confusion and affright reigns, and they wish in vain 

To escape the wreck. While they collect, and backward press to gain 
The part yet free from fire: the tower fell forward suddenly, 

Sunk by their weight, and with its crash loud thunders all the sky. 
Half dead they reach the ground, by that enormous mass pursued, 
With breasts by their own spears transfixed and by the stubborn wood. 


Note.—The Trojan camp was strengthened with towers pushed forward and connected 


with the rampart by gangways. 


G. G. L. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Hanpy or CootytoucH anp Bracca CasTLe, 
Co. WESTMEATH. 


Samvuet Hanpy, of Coolylough, Co. West- 
meath, married, and had issue, a son: 

Samuel Handy, of Coolylough, married, 
and had issue, 2 sons: 

I. Samuel Wesley Handy, of whom pre- 
sently. 

II. John Handy. 

Samuel Wesley Handy, the elder son, of 
Bracalast, Backaghae, and Collylough,! Co. 


1 Now, 1934, called “ Brackagh and Coolalough ” 
(per H. A. S. Upton, Esq., Moate, Co. Westmeath). 


Westmeath. He married, Marr. Settlements 
dated 10 June, 1772, Catherine, second dau. 
of Matthew Fleming of Old Rock, Co. Sligo, 
by his wife Dorothy, second dau. of William 
Orme of Ballintobber, Co. Mayo, and by her 
had issue: 

1. Samuel Handy, of Bracca Castle, Co. 
Westmeath, married 5 Dec., 1803, Jane, dau. 
of William Orme, of Abbeytown, Co. Mayo, 
by his wife Anne Jackson, and had iesue, a 
son: Samuel Westly [Wesley, H. F. R.], b. 
1809, in Co. Mayo, entered Trin. Coll., Dub 
lin, Pen. (P.T.), 17 Oct., 1825, aged 16. 

2. John Handy, 

3. Fleming Handy, 
Elizabeth Kirkman. 


married Catherine 
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4. William Orme Handy. 

5. Thomas Handy, of Blundell House, 
Edenderry, Co. Westmeath, b. 1780, d. 5 Oct., 
1811, and bur. in Ardnurchor Churchyard, 
Co. Westmeath. He married Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of James Knott, Esq., of Battle 
field, Co. Sligo. 

6. Richard Fleming Handy, b. 1796 in Co. 
Westmeath, d. 4 Jan., 1865. Entered Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, $.C. (Mr. Craig), July 5, 1813, 

17. B.A, AMst., 1817; M.A., Nov., 1832. 

e married, 6 Jan., 1831, at St. George’s, 
Dublin, Jane, dau. of Bennett Dugdale, of 
Belvedere Place, Dublin, and had issue, a 


60n : 

Samuel Bennett Handy, b. 1833, in Co. 
Westmeath. Entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
Pen (Dr. Brown), 1 July, 1852, aged 19. 

1. Dorothy Handy. 

2. Anne 
1773. Hanpy, Samuel, 296-495-197835. 
Handy, Samuel, v. Fleming, Mathew. Regd. 
3% Oct., 1773, by Mathew Fleming.—A 
Marriage Settlement dated 10 June, 1772, 
between Samuel Handy, of Coolylough, Co. 
Westmeath, Esq., and Samuel Wesley Handy, 
Esq., his eldest son and heir apparent of Ist 

art; Mathew Fleming, of Drumsna, Co. 

itrim, Esq., and Catherine Fleming, spin- 
ster, his dau., of 2nd part. Archibald Flem- 
ing, of Ballanecarron, Co. Sligo, and Thomas 
Fornare, of Tyrrillspan, Co. Westmeath, 
gent., of 3rd part. 

Reciting—A Marriage to be between the 
said Samuel Wesley Handy and Catherine 
Fleming, and that Samuel Hardly was seized 
in fee of the townes and lands of Brackaghee 
and Coolylough,! Co. Westmeath, and also of 
town and lands of Aghrim, Co. Galway, and 
the Mill and Miller’s gardens of said town 
containing 1,400 acres, and also of the tolls 
and customs of the markets and fairs of said 
towns and lands of Aughrim by virtue of a 
Lease of lives renewable for ever and also 
seized of ground houses and tenements [or 
tenanciese—H. F. R.] in City of Dublin, or 
in one of them by a Lease of lives renewable 
for ever and another Lease for years. 

Witnesseth that for consideration mentioned 
Samuel Handy did agree with Mathew 
Fleming that the said Samuel Handy would 
in two years next convey the said lands of 
Brackaghrea and Coolylough, Aghrim and 
tolls and customs of Aghrim which were then 
settled on said Samuel Handly [party hereto] 
by his father Samuel Handy, gent, decd, with 
the Mills and Miller’s gardens of said town 
and also the half of the lands of Coololah 
being part of said lands of Aghrim which 
were therefore settled on said Samuel Handy, 


decd, in his life on his son John Handy, and 
also in said ground and houses in City of 
Dublin upon trust mentioned. 

Witnesses, and to Memorial :—Pierce 
Simpson of Drumsnave, Co. Leitrim, Esq., 
and John McNally of same, shoemaker. 

Pierce Simpson sworn at Carrick, Co. 
Leitrim, 31 Aug. 1773, before Mar: Paterson 
on Circuit. 

(Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.) 
1811. Ardnurcher Churchyard, Co. West- 
meath, 

Here lie the remains of Thomas Hanpy, of 
Blundell House, Edenderry, Esq., fifth son of 
Samuel Wesly Handy of Bracca Castle, Esq. 
He died on the 5th Oct. 1811, aged 31 years. 

This Monument was erected by his mourn- 
ing widow, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
James Knott, of Battlefield in the County 
Sligo, in token of her true affection for him 
on account of his conjugal and manifold 
virtues, 


1860. 

Sacred to the Memory of Mary Knott, 
relict of the late James Knott, Esq., of Battle- 
field, Co. Sligo, who departed this life with a 
hope full of life and immortality, on 31st day 
of July 1860. 

Erected by her beloved daughters Elizabeth 
Handy and Jane Jeffcott, as a trivial token 
of their strong and lasting affection for one 
of the best of mothers, 


Trinity Coll., Dublin [Alumni Dublinenses]. 
Knorr, James S. C. (Mr. Armstrong) Nov. 
16, 1792, aged 15. Son of Harloe Knott, 
generosus, b. Co. Sligo, B.A. Adst. 1796. 
Hanpy, Fleming and Martha Darcy. 
| Appendix to Report of Deputy 
of the Records, Dublin. ] 


Mackie or CorKHILL, Co. Srico. 
_ Mackie of... married. . . and had 
issue :— 

1. Rev. Robert Mackie, Vicar of Corkhill, 
Co. Sligo. Will dated 15 May, 1777. Proved 
26 Nov., 1777. He married Jane, dau. of 
John Fleming of Roadstown, Co. Sligo, died 
ante 1785. Admon. granted 4 June, 1785, to 
her nephew James Fleming, of Roadstown, 
Co. Sligo, leaving issue, two daus :— 

i. Sarah Mackie. 
ii. Jane Mackie. 

2. ... Mackie, living 1777, married. . . 
M°Mallon who ded before May 1777, had issue 
an only son William M*Mallon. 

The last Will and Testament of Robert 
Mackie of Corkhill, Co. Sligo, Vicar of parish 
of Templeboyard, Killmacshalgan. ated 
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15 May, 1777. Proved 26 Nov., 1777. 

To my wife Jane Mackie als. Fleming £5 
early out of lands of Mullone which Mr. 
Michael Dodswell holds from me _ together 
with £5 which she will be entitled to out of 
funds for support of widows of the Clergy 
making in all B10. a year which is as much 
as she can expect out of my small fortune. To 
my nephew William M°*Mullon £10. for 
mourning. To my sister the widow M*Mullon 
£10 for mourning. To my nephew William 
M°Mullon the bald black mare and bald black 
colt. To William M°Gee parish clerk the 
sorrell mare he rides. Rest of my substance 
whatsoever to my two daughters Sarah Mackie 
and Jane Mackie equally. I appoint Robert 
Fieminc Esq of Achonry, James Wood of 
Oldrock gent, William M°*Mullon and my 
daughter Sarah Mackie executors. 

Witness my hand this 15 May 1777: 

(Signed) Robt Mackie. 

Witnesses: George Mostyn, John Johnston, 
Richard Greers. 

Probate granted to William M*Mullon and 
Sarah Mackie two of the executors, James 
Wood one of the executors having renounced 
26 Nov. 1777. 

Killala and Achonry Marriage Licence 
Books. 


1800-1813. 

p. 1. 1800, Jan. 21. William Reynolds 
and Jane Mackey, spinster, both of parish of 
Crossmolind. 

p. 68. 1808, Feb. 6. Peter Mackey and 
Mary Peters both of parish of Crossmolind. 

1814-1820. 

p- 44. 1817, Sept. 29. Henry Gardiner of 
Greyport, Esq., and Mary Fleming of 
Emlafada. 

p. 55. 1818, May 4. Michael Mackie of 
eens and Maria Hodgson of same 
place. 

p- 82. 1820, Feb. 5. George Polk of 
— Hill and Elizabeth Fleming of Kil- 

ala. 
Hy. Fitzceratp ReyNo.ps. 


IGURES OF SPEECH: 

(see ante p. 89).—I ape I am not guilty 

of attempting to paint the lily if I venture to 

add another illustration which occurs in 

William Russell’s ‘ Modern Europe ’; it was 

severely censured by C. Kegan Paul in 
‘Faith and Unfaith,’ 1891: 

‘They [the Goths] hunted the bear as the 
voluptuous parterre, the trim garden and the 
expensive pleasure ground, where effeminacy 
was wont to saunter or indolence to loll.” 

J. P. ve C. 


Readers’ Queries. 


AESAR: VIEWS ON BRITAIN. —fh 
Book V, chap. 12, of his ‘ Gallic Wars’ 
Caesar makes some statements about Britain 
which seem to me decidedly dubious. (1) He 
talks of an immense population with exceed- 
ingly numerous buildings, generally like those 
of the Gauls. What he saw personally of the 
country was little. How can he ibly have 
known these things except from the reports of 
prisoners and friendly natives, a dubious 
source of information? Both would be in- 
clined to exaggerate. If there had been 
hominum infinita multitudo, would not more 
large centres of population have been selected 
later for garrisons than those we know of? 
Some of the Roman camps do not suggest that 
there was previously a large native popula- 
tion on the site. 

(2) Plumbum abbum, tin, is said to be pro 
duced ‘‘in the midland regions.’’ How had 
he failed to hear of the tin mines of Cornwall, 
if, as is stated, they go back to Phoenician 
times? Iron to a small extent ‘ in maritime 
quarters ’’ suits the workings of Sussex. 

(3) Trees of all sorts, as in Gaul, are recog- 
nised, except beech and fir, praeter fagum 
atque abietem. But the beech is regarded as 
iahianns in England by Bentham and 
Hooker, and the Latin fagus is the same word 
as the Greek phegos, which means oak. Max 
Miller in ‘The Science of Language’ has a 
little dissertation on the subject, suggesting 
rather tentatively that the word means the 
tree typical of a particular period, and 9 
may change in its meaning. He pointe out 
also that the English fir is cognate with the 
Latin quercus, an oak, and the linguistic con- 
nexion is accepted by Skeat and Prof. 
Weekley. The fir is not regarded by botanists 
as indigenous in England: so here they a, 
with Caesar. He did not see Scotland, where 


] it isa native. Are there any remains of beec 


trees from which its long prevalence in Eng- 
land can be assumed ? 

(4) It is said to be unlawful to eat the hare, 
cock and goose, but they keep them for the 
sake of pleasure and amusement. Cowper 
found hares delightful pets and the cock is 
fine bird, but what pleasure can be found in 
the goose, which is very destructive to vegeta 
tion? Was it kept as a prognosticator of the 
weather ? 

I should be glad to know what are the latest 
views on the points I have raised. 


IGNOTO. 
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qHomas DE CLARE.—Who were his 
parents, and what was the name of his 
wife (was it Juliana Fitzmaurice?)? His 
daughter, Maud, married Robert de Clifford, 
1st Lord de Clifford, so created 29 Dec. 1299. 

Am I correct in my supposition that he was 
ason of Richard de Clare, by his second wife, 
Maude de Lascy, dau. of John Ist Earl of 
Lincoln ? 

James SETON- ANDERSON. 


ARGARET DE CLARE.—This lady, the 
sister and heir of her brother, Gilbert de 
Clare (b. 1291) Earl of Gloucester and Hert- 
ford, married 1st Piers de Gaveston, son of 
Sir Arnold de Gaveston, created Earl of Corn- 
wall 1307; and 2nd Hugh die Audeley, son of 
Hugh, Lord Audeley. What issue had she? 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


PEA-INFUSION.—Is there any recognized 
time for allowing tea to draw? Or is it a 
matter of taste, like the boiling of eggs? My 
own optimum is five minutes. Quantity of 
tea used will no doubt vary with its quality ; 
of our present stuff I allow one large tea- 
spoon for a large cup. Another point—the 
ibetans are great tea-drinkers. eir coun- 
try is described as a plateau of the average 
height of Mont Blanc. The boiling point of 
water falls with the distance above the centre 
of the earth. In Tibet it must be far lower 
than 212° F. Does not that prejudice the 

drawing of their tea? 

HIBERNICUS. 


HE DEVON ‘‘ HE.’’—Why is it that in 
Devon everything, even a church organ in 
an organ loft, is ‘‘ he ’’—everything, that is, 
except a tom-cat ? 
U. 


[LE OF MAN: TERRITORIAL DIVI- 
' SIONS.—Is it possible to define the pre- 
cise political significance that attaches or pre- 
sumably once attached the territorial divisions 
as shown upon Ordnance maps of the Isle of 
Man? The small province (?) of Ayre (ter- 
minated northward by the point of that name) 
has a distinct western boundary runnin 
southward from Ballalhen round Snaefel 
mountain to the coast at Ramsay. Michael 
on the west includes the coastal village of 
Kirkmichael (St. Michael’s Church), while 
well-known places like Peel, Castletown, 
Douglas (the capital) and Laxey all appear 
to owe allegiance to separate provinces— 
Grenfaba, Rushen, Middle, and Garff respec- 
tively, 

ENQUIRER. 


LACE-NAMES: OLD CARLISLE; OLD 
ABERDEEN.—It appears that certain 
English and Scottish cities and towns did not 
consistently occupy the exact sites upon which 
their successors (?) were founded. is point, 
without checking geographical facts, is sug- 
gested by the situation of Old Carlisle, now a 
Cumberland village near Wigton, south of 
the Solway ; Old Aberdeen, on the coast north 
of the granite city, and out of earshot of 
Union Street. Old Winchester Hill in the 
Hampshire Downs implies earthworks earlier 
than Alfred’s day. All this may, however, 
lack the certainty concerning places like Old 
and New Sarum; The Wrekin, Wroxeter and 
Shrewsbury. Perhaps exact information on 

these points is obtainable. 

Enquirer. 


NCIENT SPORT: ‘“‘ THE QUINTAIN.”’ 
—Some years ago in Kent I went in 
quest of what has been described as the last 
quintain in England, on the village green at 
Offham, near Maidstone. It consisted of a 
vertical post surmounted by a_ horizontal 
cross-piece on the swivel, one end pointed, the 
other broad. I understand this now obsolete 
game was played on horseback, by tilting at 
the broad end with a pole or lance and gallop- 
ing away quickly enough to escape being hit 
in the back and unhorsed by the bag of sand 
or sack of flour suspended from the chain 
hanging from the pointed end. It appears 
that the usual prize in successful play was 
a peacock. Some accounts of this example 
state that it is a replica. I am told one 
existed until a few years ago at Deddington, 
near Chipping Norton. May I ask when the 
ame was firet introduced ; whether quintains 
lee quintins as sometimes spelt) were ever 
numerous in rural districts; and when the 
sport was last indul in. The Offham quint- 
ain has often been photographed and sketched, 
but I have never seen any print or engraving 
of the pastime in progress. One instinctively 
inclines to associate it with jousts and tourna- 
ments, but more likely it was a village amuse- 
ment and not so much in favour at the tilt 
ards and tourney fields that attracted such 
arge gatherings of the élite on special occa- 
sions, as at Kenilworth Castle, I believe, in 

the Elizabethan era? 

QUERIST. 


AMES WATTS PEPPERCORNE. — 

Author of the ‘ Rights of Necessity’ and 

the ‘ Laws of the Hebrews relating to the Poor 

and the Stranger,’ 1838. Can any reader help 
me to trace a biographical memoir? 


S. Levy. 
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Replies. 


ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 
(clxxxii. 94.) 


THE reason for the removal of the sanctuary 

at Doddington to the west end of the 
church is so exceptional that I may perhaps 
be permitted to make some comments on it 
here. The thirteenth-century church, of 
which, with its completely rebuilt chancel of 
1838, there is a plan in Wilson’s ‘ Churches of 
the Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne,’ 1870, 
opposite p. 78, possesses an anomalous, coeval 
chamber at its west end, which is of the same 
width as the nave, which is divided from: the 
latter by an arch of marked architectural 
character, and which measures 24 ft. in length 
as opposed to the 36 ft. of the nave proper. 
This curious, western chamber, the meaning 
of which, at any rate to my ignorance, is un- 
known, is appreciably bigger than the recon- 
structed chancel; and it was presumably for 
this reason that it was roi 4 convenient to 
adopt it for the purposes of a ritual chancel in 
1890-1900 (I take these dates from M. H. 
Dodd’s note). In appearance, moreover, it is 
so like an ordinary structural chancel, with 
its chancel arch, that anybody entering the 
church, and unconscious for the moment of the 
cardinal points, might easily take it for such, 
were he to turn his back on the now discarded 
chancel of 1838. 

In connection with this question of orienta- 
tion it is interesting to note that the church 
of the great Cistercian Abbey of Rievaulx, 
Yorkshire (N.R.), which dates originally from 
the third quarter of the twelfth century, is 
‘oriented ’’ practically from north to south. 
It is situated in the rather narrow glen, or 
valley, of the Rye, which at this point runs in 
the same direction. The anomaly, however, is 
certainly not due to this narrowness of the 

len ; for the total ‘‘ lay-out ’’ of the monastic 
ot ial as now sited, is actually greater in 
extent from east to west than from north to 
south : it would thus actually fit in even better 
than it does if sited normally. Is it possible 
that it is due to the fact that the rigid 
Cistercian building plan would need consider- 
able modification—for dislocation in a single 
particular would probably involve dislocation 
in many—were it not that the ‘‘ orientation ”’ 
of the church, which governs to a great degree 
the ‘‘ orientation ’’ of the whole, is here given 
on’ the compass this quarter twist from 
normal ? The rere-dosters respectively of 
monks and conversi in a Cistercian house were 
normally flushed, when the house was situated 


on a river running west and east, or east and ° 


west, by a narrow canal—almost a mill-race, 
as it were—of running water, which was gub- 
tracted from the stream at a point above the 
monastery, which passed successively along 
the lengths of the two rere-dosters, which were 
more or less in line with one another from east 


to west, and which was finally returned to the ° 


stream at a point below it. As long as the 
river ran from east to west, or from west to 
east, as at Fountains, Buildwas, Jervaulx, 
there would be no difficulty, or little, in 
accomplishing this end, since the drain, in 
order to conform to the normal Cistercian 
planning, would naturally run more or less 
parallel to the stream, and would thus involve 
no awkward, right-angled turn. When, on 
the contrary, the river ran, as at Rielvaulx, 
north and south, it would then clearly necessi- 
tate, if the normal Cistercian plan, with the 
church from west to east, and all the rest in 
conformity, were still adhered to, a sharp 
right-angled turn—since the rere-dosters 
would in that case be still in line from east to 
west—if not in the actual precincts of the 
monastery, at any rate in its very close 
vicinity. Such a turn, it is obvious, in times 
of sudden spate, by banking up the waters, 
might conceivably produce such a disastrous 
flood as that at Waverley, in 1265, ‘‘ when the 
monks were half drowned out of their quar 
ters, some being driven to take refuge in the 
chapter-house, others in the treasury, and 
others in the church.’’ The quarter twist 
suggested would obviate thie danger and pre- 
serve at the same time the rigid Cistercian 
planning. I do not offer this solution with 
confidence ; I can see myself objections to it; 
but at least it may be worth consideration. 


JosePH KE. Morris, F.S.A- 
Totnes, Devon. 


GALTERNS, SALTWAYS: NAMES ONCE 

CONNECTED WITH SALT (clxxxii. 
79).—The enquiry of TurtsTo strictly relates 
to coastal salt works and the ways along 
which the product was carried inland from 
them. He is aware that sundry saltways 
radiate out from Droitwich and that a num- 
ber of ‘‘salter’”’ place-names are scattered 
about the country, suggesting that salt was 
carried on definite routes across country, and 
he asks if any of them have their origin in 
salt works on the coast. 

Now the position is that only in the last 
fifteen or twenty years has any systematic 
work been dione in tracing the saltways from 
the wiches of Worcestershire and Cheshire. 
In 1927 F. T. S. Houghton contributed 4 
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sketch of the saltways from Droitwich to the 
volume on ‘ Place-Names of Worcestershire ’ ; 
and he elaborated this sketch in a paper on 
‘Salt-Ways’ published by the Birmingham 
Archaeological Society (Vol. liv.). In 1940 the 
present writer contributed to the Transac- 
tions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Ant. 
Soc.’ (Vol. liv.) a lengthy study of ‘ Saltways 
from the Cheshire Wiches.’ In passing it 
may be noticed that the earliest suggestion he 
found of the basic idea was contained in a 
note published in ‘ N. and Q.’ (Nov. 15, 1851), 
for there and then Canon F. R. Raines wrote 
that the four ‘‘ salter ’’ place-names which he 
mentioned were on roads leading directly to 
the Cheshire salt works. 

There is a good deal of scattered material 
about coastal salt works, though, as yet, no 
systematic survey ; but scarcely any informa- 
tion about the saltways leading from them is 
on record. Domesday Book is the earliest 
written authority about them, and Hough- 
ton’s paper reviews and gives maps of the 
salt works named in Domesday Book along the 
eoasts of Lincolnshire and Sussex. They were 
numerous, and generally some miles distant 
from the sea, up a creek or river. At each site 
was a varying number of “salinae,’’ which 
has been translated as either | salt-pools or 
salt-pans. All that is certain is that a 
“salina ’’ was the unit structure or plant for 
the production of salt by evaporation. A 
monastic house might own a single salina. 

But the extraction of salt from sea water 
dates back beyond the Roman occupation of 
Britain to the Bronze or even the Iron Age. 
The most notable prehistoric site is on the 
Essex coast and a paper by R. A. Smith on 
‘The Essex Red Hills as Salt-works’ in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1918 (2nd Series, Vol. xxx) reviews all the 
evidence. An earlier paper, by Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, the famous Vicar of Danby-in- 
Cleveland (Arch. Journal, xxxvii.) though 
titled ‘Some further Notes on the Salting 
Mounds of Essex,’ really deals with similar 
mounds on the Yorkshire coast of the Tees 
tstuary, near Saltburn, Redcar and Coatham. 
It does not follow that they are of a similar 
age, for he observes that the neighbouring 
abbeys at Whitby and Guisborough owning 
salinae in the Coatham marshes, they were 
called in the chartularies ‘‘salinae,’’ or 

Montes salis,’’ or ‘‘salte-hilles’’ indif- 
ferently. 

So with the aid of chartularies and more 
tasily of the volumes of the ‘ Victoria County 
History’ dealing with maritime counties, it 
Would be possible to collect evidence of salt 


works nearly all round the coast from the 
Tyne to the Solway Firth. Here is just one 
illustration from my note-books of the car- 
riage of salt for a considerable distance. 
Before the year 1224 Malton Priory (N.E. of 
York) received a grant of 60 quarters of salt 
yearly from the salterns of Fulstow in Lin- 
colnshire, midway between Grimsby and 
Louth. 

Perhaps I had better defer the subjects of 
saltways and salt names for a second note. 
This one is long enough. 


W. B. Crump. 
Leeds. 


HE ABBEY OF SS. SERGIUS AND 

BACCHUS, ANGERS (clxxxii. 93).—The 
monastery at Angers was founded, according 
to C. B. Black’s ‘ Brittany and Touraine 
(15th Edn., 1914, p. 49), in 653 by Clovis II. 
When it was Fst ke I cannot find: 
““Joanne’’ (‘‘Bords de la Loire et Sud 
Oulst ’’) speaks merely of its church as “‘ jadis 
abbatiale”; but the domestic buildings, 
rebuilt apparently (as too frequently in 
France) in the seventeenth century, are now 
in part a girls’ school. As to the abbey 
church, the nave of this was reconstructed in 
the Flamboyant style in the fifteenth century, 
the arches of the arcades being separated from 
one another by piers of immense solidity— 
whole wall spaces, in short ; but this is appar- 
ently due to the fact that the existing aisles 
were formerly separate chapels, which were 
thrown into one another only as late as 1832 
(like the outer aisles of the nave of Chichester 
Cathedral). The transept, on the contrary, 
retains work as early as the eleventh century ; 
whilst the choir is a splendid example of the 
purest Anger in Gothic of the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, presenting the local 
characteristic of a German “ hallen-kirche,’’ 
together with extraordinary quasi-domical 
vaulting, and tall, exceedingly slender, 
columns, that reminded me when I visited this 
church in 1909 of the Lady Chapel at Foun- 
tains Abbey. 

This Angers house had two daughter cells in 
England, of which Totnes, evon, was 
founded by the first Norman grantee of the 
manor, the Breton Judhel, 1087-88, and 
Tywardreath, Cornwall, soon after the Con- 
quest by an unknown benefactor. As for 
Minster Priory, Cornwall, the date of its 
foundation, and the name of its founder, are 
alike unknown. It seems, however, to have 
been dependent in some sense on SS. Bachus 
and Sergius, since in 1263 we find that 
Reginald de Botriaus and Prior Geoffery of 
Tywardreath, ‘‘ acting for the abbat of St. 
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Sergius,’”’ are mentioned as ‘‘ the patrons of 
the Priory’? (Watkin, p. 1,037). This cer- 
tainly suggests that Minster was in some way 
connected with the house at Angers, if only to 
the extent that the latter was at any rate at 
that time its ultimate ‘‘ patron ’’—whatever 
that means: the whole statement is am- 
biguous—but it hardly proves that it was an 
actual cell to the Anjou monastery, in the 
sense in which Totnes and Tywardreath were 
undoubtedly cells. On the other hand, the 
fact that the Bishop of Exeter in 1317 
addressed an admonition to the Prior of Min- 
ster through the Prior of Tywardreath as 
intermediary (ib., 1,040), and the further 
fact that we find the two priories of Totnes 
and Tywardreath jointly presenting to Min- 
ster in 1314 (ib.) equally suggests that the 
latter house was connected perhaps even more 
closely to the two English cells. The whole 
matter is very obscure. 


Josepu E. Morris, F.s.<. 


The two Saints may be found in the Roman 
Martyrology under 7 Oct. Alban Butler 
says that they ‘‘are mentioned with great 
distinction by Theodoret, John Mosch in the 
Spiritual Meadow, Evagrius, St. Gregory of 
Tours, Bede, and other ancient Martyr- 
ologists.’’ They were of patrician rank and 
officers in the army. They suffered in the per- 
secution of Maximian, Bacchus being scourged 
to death, and Sergius after enduring terrible 
tortures being beheaded. ‘‘ The theatre of 
their triumph was Rasaphe in Syria, in the 
diocese “of Hierapolis. Their tomb at 
Rasaphe was famous for miracles in the year 
431, when Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis, 
built there a stately church in their honour.”’ 
The emperor Justinian, who greatly venerated 
these Saints, fortified Rasaphe, changing the 
name of the city to tis ME and consti- 
tuting it the metropolis of the province. He 
also built several churches in other towns, 
dedicating them to the two Saints. 

In Rome the Church of SS. Sergio and 
Bacco (S. Maria del Pascolo) is in the — 
della Madonna dei Monti. This has Relics of 
the Martyrs which were brought from Syria 
at an early date. In 1534 the emperor Charles 
IV gave Relics of SS. Sergius and Bacchus to 
the Cathedral of St. Vitus at Prague. 

Since, according to the latest revision of 
the Breviary and Calendar (1914, Bull of 
Pius X, Divino afflatu), Oct. 7, is now 
fixed as the Feast of the Most Holy 
Rosary, Duplex secundae classis, in general 
use SS. Sergius and Bacchus are commemor- 
ated at Lauds only. The prayer is as follows : 


‘““ May the blessed merits, O Lord, of Thy 
holy Martyrs, Sergius, Bacchus, Marcellus 
and Apuleius be our safeguard: and keep ws 
ever strong and steadfast in our love of Thee,” 
The Mass of the Saints is of the Common of 
Many Martyrs, Sapientiam sanctorum, with 
a Proper prayer (as above) ; Secret, and Post- 
communion. 

SS. Marcellus and Apuleius of Rome, who 
are commemorated with SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus, were first of all followers of Simon 
Magus. Seeing the miracles wrought by $t. 
Peter, they left Simon, and joined the follow- 
ing of the Apostles. Not long after the mar- 
tyrdoms of St. Peter and St. Paul, they were 

ut to death under the proconsul Aurelian, 
heir relics were anciently enshrined at 
Piacenza, by which city they are much 
honoured. 
MontaGue Summers. 


‘TRANSPORT IN SECTIONS (elxxxii. 9, 
52, 95).—It was not unusual in mediaeval 
times for timber-framed_ buildings to be put 
together -at the place where the timber was 
converted, then taken to pieces, transported 
to the site the building was to occupy, and re- 
erected. The various parts of the framework, 
the posts, beams, and 60 on, were marked to 
show their position, and the work of putting 
them — again was not difficult. Also it 
is not difficult to-day to take a mediaeval 
timber-framed building to pieces and trans- 
rt and re-erect it on a different site, as is, 
indeed, often done. The late H. E. Forrest, 
in his ‘Old Houses of Shrewsbury,’ men- 
tions several timber-framed buildings in 
Shrewsbury upon which the the 
framework indicate that they had been put 
together and taken to pieces before being 
erected on their present sites. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


One of the earliest examples of the trans 
port of buildings in sections is afforded 
the shipment to Britain of two wooden castles 
or baileys during the Norman _ invasion. 
Although, of course, these structures cannot 
be compared with the later Norman castles, 
this accomplishment can have been no easy 
task. Their preparation is, I believe, 
recorded on the Bayeaux tapestry, although 
I am not sure of this. oan 


RARE BOOKS AND VALUABLE EDI 
TIONS (clxxxii. 65, 97).—Lord Chester 
field in a long letter to his son, dated 19 Mar. 
1750, introduced the following paragraph: 


Buy good books, and read them; the best 
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the commonest, and the last editions 
po Ha the best, if the editors are not block- 
heads: for they may profit of the former. But 
take care not to understand editions and title- 
pages too well. It always smells of pedantry, 
and not always of learning. Beware of the 
J. P. ve. 


CORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 

BORUSTS. (clxxxii. 38, 54, 82, 122, 150). 
—Examples of former toll-keepers’ cottages 
that belonged to the turnpike trusts were 
observed in situ (1941) near Crewton (Lough- 
borough—Derby road); in Kedleston Road, 
Derby; in the vicinity of Shardlow, some 
distance north of Cavendish Bridge (a round 
one); on the Holyhead Road between Well- 
ington and Shrewsbury; at corner of Hay- 
Hereford and Kington-Hereford Roads at 
Willersley. The last named is exceptionally 
large with central doorway. The one on the 
Holyhead Road has an exterior verandah 
roof. A sturdily built bridge-toll collector’s 
house, still displaying the former list of toll- 
charges, still stands at the parapet-end of 
Cavendish Bridge, River Trent. Until a year 
or so ago tolls were collected at Darley Abbey 
Bridge (River Derwent), near Derby, and I 
possess one of the tickets issued. The 
eighteenth century Swinford toll-bridge over 
the Thames between Oxford and Witney 
elxxxi, 123), was built by the Earl of Abing- 
on under Act of Parliament. 

A former bridge-toll house stands near 
Belper Bridge, Derbyshire. ‘‘ Toll Bar Cot- 
tages? is marked on Geographia road map, 
sheet 9, south of Sawtry turn, along the Great 
North Road from Alconbury to Stilton. 
“T.G.”" on same sheet, south of Crowland 
(Lines.), on the Thorney-Peakirk Road, 
appears to signify ‘‘toll gate’’ in former 
times. There are also ‘‘ Bicker Bar” south 
of Swineshead, and “ Brotherhouse Bar’ 
(Crowland-Spalding Road), shown on this 
comparatively recent map, indicating pre- 
viously standing gates. place named 
“Toll-End ”’ occurs on Bartholomew’s reduced 
survey (sheet 18) between Locker Hill and 
Great Bridge Stations, S.W. of Wednesbury 
(Staffs.). At least one example of a former 
toll-keeper’s cottage, with horizontal drip- 
stones having right-angled terminals over the 
windows, does still (1941) stand at a turning 
on the Stratford-on-Avon to Alcester Road. 
As I noted at clxxxi. 177, a former toll- 
2 house on this road had been recently 

nolished, I was surprised on a subsequent 
journey in that direction to discover one still 
in situ and wonder whether I had mistaken 
the turning when I noted its disappearance 


on a previous visit, or whether this might be 
another, hitherto unobserved. Nearer Strat- 
ford, on the south or os pounies side, I observed 
a motor car service and repair business styled 
“Toll Gate Garage.”’ 

At the junction of the Abergavenny-New- 
port Road with the road to Usk, the R.A.C. 
roadside telephone bears the name ‘‘ Turnpike 
Corner”’ (or rather, did, before display of 
place-names became, let us hope, temporarily 
taboo). 

The words “ Tole Barr” occur on John 
Ogilby’s map of the road from London to 
Barwick (Berwick-upon-Tweed), of 1675, 
between Royston and Wantingion, just north 
of the crossing of Granta Fluv (River 
Granta). This might conceivably be the same 
building that still exists at the N.W. angle of 
the junction with the road connecting Ermine 
Street with Potton, which certainly has the 
toll-gate look about it, but the road to Potton 
is not shown by Ogilby, and possibly was not 
then made. The interesting point about it is 
that most likely this was one of the series 
authorised in 1663 by the first Turnpike Act, 
and set up along the Great North Road. 

So far as my researches go, this is appar- 
ently the only toll gate marked by Ogilby 
throughout his national survey of roads in 
‘Britannia,’ Vol. I. It will be remembered 
that in 1663 the first toll-gates authorised 
were those at Wadesmill, Caxton and Stilton, 
which was along this route, so by 1675, when 
Ogilby produced his volume, the turnpike 
system was only in its infancy. Ogilby’s pre- 
turnpike road measurements, as witness the 
sumptuously reproduced volume in colour 
lately issued by Messrs. Alexander Duckham 
and printed by Waterlow’s, are universally 
reckoned from one London zero point, the 
Standard in Cornhill, in the City. The reason 
for this is evident, since the non-functioning 
at that date of the general Turnpike Acts 
precluded any delimitations im on mile- 
stone measurements later on when the ter- 
minations of metropolitan regional road 
administrations settled the various starting 
points on the fringe of town, and from points 
the turnpike trust areas and their consoli- 
dated interests, commenced their independent 
courses. 

The Standard on Cornhill, however, might 
still be encountered on certain square block 
pattern milestones in South London until 
quite recently. and this seems to suggest that 
the trustees were loath to relinquish the cus- 
tom of informing travellers as to the distance 
over long accustomed measurements, together 
of course, with the zero point on their own 
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road. The mail coach traffic, of course, 
accounted too, for the reckoning of post office 
miles from St. Martin’s Le Grand on several 
highways for the purposes of some early road 
books. The Royal Exchange figures on a few 
milestones (rectangular), but never the Bank 
or the Mansion House, its triumviri partners 
at the vortex in the world’s heart of com- 
merce. A map used for geological purposes 
shows T.G. (turnpike gate) on Bere Regis- 
Wimborne Minster Road between Winter- 
bourne Thompson and Aylmer, west of junc- 
tion with lane to Charborough Lodge. An 
imposing embattled structure, formerly a 
toll-house, on the right of the Bath Road 
between Newbury and Hungerford, is known 
as Halfway House. It is said to mark the 
half-way point between London and Bristol. 


B. ANDERSON. 


ISI DOMINUS #XDIFICAVERIT 
DOMUM ... (elxxxii. 79, 110).—On 
the lintel of a back-door of a building in 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, is a version which has 
been familiar to me since the day it was 
placed there. 
Except the Lord the builder be 
Our labours vanity. 


E. G. B. 
Barnsley. 


(NE BOOK AUTHORS (clxxxii. 121).—An 

example of a one book author is George 
Douglas (i.e., George Douglas Brown), 1 
1902, who wrote the well-known sombre but 
eo novel, ‘The House With the Green 
Shutters,’ first published in 1901. 

SamveEt J. Looker. 
Billericay. 

, AS A NUMERAL (clxxxii. 8).—Thie is 

to be read as 2. The forms of Arabic 
numerals vary in the old days, but the use of 
a form like Z for 2, and sometimes for the 
ampersand (&), is really no more significant 
than that of lower case 1 for the numeral 1 
on modern typewriters (standard keyboard). 
Z for 2 is common on coins. : 


M. 
UTHORS WANTED. 1, DICKENS (clxxxi. 
275).—The quotation by Dickens about 


“‘ Columbia’s days ” is from Thomas Moore, “ To 
the Hon. W. R. Spencer” in ‘ Poems relating to 
America.’ Moore says in a footnote that he refers 
to [Joseph] Dennie (the old-fashioned but charming 
editor of the Portfolio) and his friends in Phila- 


delphia. 
T. O. Massott. 


The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson. 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jnr. (Yale Univemm 
Press, Milford. 17s. 6d. net.) 


THIS is not an easy book. On his first p 
rather than le style, c’est l’ homme 

Mr. Wimsatt translates from Buffon: “§ 
is simply the order and movement one giv 

to one’s thoughts.’’ But the order one gimm 
to one’s thoughts equally concentrates on 
individual: Mr. Wimeatt might have star 
with the thought of Johnson and shown iit 
the order and movement he gave to § 
thought was the man himself. Instead, ¥ 
Wimsatt pushes aside his own appreciation 
the grave moralizing and humorous satire 
Johnson in order to accumulate and classi 
the word-patterns he finds in him. Anda 
does not make for easy reading that Mr, Wim 
satt has a scientific mind. Thus, he finds i 

one passage “‘ an antithesis of four elementa 
chopped and alternated, so that instead of tia 
commoner A, A, A, A: B, B, B, B, we ha 
A, A: BB; A: BA: B”: According 
the inclinations of nature, or the impressionm 
of precept, the daring and the cautious may 
move in different directions without touching 
upon rashness and cowardice.”’ The reader 
who can divine where Mr. Wimsatt would 
insert his (A)s and (B)s may already have 
succeeded in finding ‘‘ a triplet of doublety 
the first doublet having three elements, tht 
second two, and the third seven”? in thi 
passage: “the various forms of connubial 
infelicity, the unexpected causes of lasting 
discord, the diversities of temper, the oppogiy 
tions of opinion, the rude collisions of Com 
trary desire where both are urged by violeaiy 
impulses, the obstinate contests of disse 
able virtues, where both are suppo by: 
consciousness of good intention.”” We aim 
defeated, and would have analyzed the pam 
sage differently. All the more we promi 
ourselves much pleasure from the book: 
strenuous delight of grappling with Mag 
Wimsatt’s text, the serious enjoyment of is 
quotations. 
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